Introductory
and Isabel, both daughters of Pedro the Cruel. The bias towards Spain, thus instituted, was strengthened by Henry V.'s strong attachment to the European unities. To him indeed the Church and the Empire were the two guarantees for the maintenance of the national and even social system of Europe. The foreign policy of the Tudors will receive separate notice presently. It is enough here to say that the predecessors of Henry VIII. had all of them, in different degrees or manners, contributed to the building up of the Anglo-Spanish alliance. The master-stroke of Henry VII.'s diplomacy was his son's union with Katharine of Aragon. The relations between London and Madrid were of course changed by the Reformation. English enthusiasm for Spain may have burned hot during the few years of Mary's reign ; under Elizabeth it gradually cooled. It died out amid the glories of Drake and the Armada. These last words indicate the continuance of influences as personal and as far-reaching upon English policy as was that exercised by the seventh Henry himself. Mercantile enterprise and naval strength, the creations of a few great men, supported and directed the management of our external affairs in the Tudor period.
How the Stuarts inherited the Elizabethan tradition, how, in spite of his oddities, James I. was true to his Protestantism, and how amid many variations and vacillations the diplomacy of that king made France upon the whole the bulwark of the new religion, all this and much else will be related in its proper place.
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